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material ranked lowest in the scale of perfection, and its rightful
place was as close to the earth as it could get. If we release a
stone it will go through fire and air and water to reach its proper
level.

This conception of falling made the center of the earth, of course,
the worst place in the universe, and saw in the act of falling merely
the result of like seeking like. The idea lingers on in our figurative
use of the word fallen in describing a person. Carrying his idea
further, Aristotle concluded, quite logically, that a large massive
object, say a stone, must fall faster than a smaller stone. The
large stone obviously contained more of the imperfect earthy mat-
ter than the smaller one, and if things fall because they are
imperfect why shouldn't the worse one fall the faster?

What we are looking for here is the ancient approach to ques-
tions that could be settled by experimenting. Aristotle's concep-
tion of matter had led him to a very definite conclusion: a heavy
stone falls faster than a light one. It was a logical conclusion; it
could be tested in a few moments; and the validity of his whole
outlook on inanimate nature hung on the outcome. Yet he never
tried the experiment, though for several years he had scores of
assistants who were paid by Alexander the Great to help Aristotle
gather information for his voluminous writings.

Seeing Is Believing

One day a young man in Italy, Galileo Galilei, decided that he
did not believe a heavy stone would fall any faster than a light one.
He thought to himself, Seeing is Believing. Simple and obvious
as that principle may seem now, by voicing it clearly and acting
on it Galileo established his position as the founder of experimental

science.